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THE REPOSITORY. 
THE € ASTL E OF ERASMUS, 
OR BERTRAND AND ELIZA 


The pipe was mute in the vallies, and the 
hills were no longer responsive to the vocal 
reed. ‘Three years had elapsed since the young 
and generous Bertrand was assassinated by Ca- 
led, near the castle of Erasmus, his lance hung 
inverted on his tomb, and bis honors were min- 
gled with the dust of his fathers. 

* Oh, when shall my sufferings have an end 
and the grief-worn frame return to its kindred 
clay! Never shall thy lovely image be erased 
from my memory: thy virtues are engraven on 
my heart!’ It was the voice of the amiable Eli- 
za, offering her eveuing orisons at the shrine of 
her Bertrand 

-Silence held her silent dominion throughout 
the fertile plains, save where the distant watch 
dog marked the rural hamlet. Cynthia had 
gained the summit of the azure throne, and 
smiled in lucid majesty o’er the blue expanse. 
All cature aided the solemnity! A row of aged 
oaks led to a cluster of spreading firs, which 
discovered a marble sepalchre adorned with mi- 
litary trophies. ‘The beautitul Eliza, amiable in 
sorrows and patient in affliction. graced the 
awful scene. She was. kneeling in a posture 
of adoration and prayer, her sable garments 
hung loose in melancholy folds and mingled 
with her auburn tresses: the round tear of af 
fiction stood in her languid eye, and the cy- 
press groves reiterated the sighs of a broken 
heart. 

In the midst of her orisons, Clifford, (by 
whose command the assassination of Bertrand 
was perpetrated.) appeared before the sorrow 
ful Eliza. Ra ze instantly kindled in her cheek, 
and reproaches burst from her lips— Darest 
thou, perfidious and profane, approach this hal- 
lowed place? Ye Gods, where are your aveng- 

ing halts? Why slee ps the thunder when this 
wrefeh draws near? Dost thou not fear the an- 
ger of almighty power? Or is thy heart more 
hard than adamant, leagued with the demons of 
revenge to ward the stroke of justice » 

* Chide not. too lovely fair one, (replied the 
repentant Clfford,) it was love for thee that 
led me on to madness; [ beheld a favored rival 
in the happy Bertrand ;—I considered life with- 
out thee, as an ocean opposed to incessant tem- 
pests, but with thee, all that heaven could be- 
stowor J wish. I vainly thought one bar alone 
vemained between me and my fancied joys :— 
in a rash moment [ employed the earsed Caled 
fo execute my design: he obeved, took bis re- 
ward, aud fled, since which time peace has been 
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banished from the breast of Clifford, and soon 
must the cold hand of death bring him to an ex- 
piation of his crimes.’ 

* And dost thou talk of love, abhorred assas 
sin? thou who hast laid low the image of per- 
fection—my Bertrand was the first, and shall 
he the last my bleeding heart ever owned.— 
Hear me, beloved shade, and witness for me all 
ye cherubs watching around his tomb, never 
shall Eliza taste of pleasure more till we shall 
again meet in fields of joy; then shall the rays 
of endless peace and love dispel the earthly 
mists of pain and wo. Eliza again prostrated 
herself before the shrine, and Clifford, dejected, 
returned through the avenue to the castle. 

Alwin, surnamed the Good, (who was then 
on the throne ;) hearing of the sorrows of Eliza, 
resolved to undertake the cause of injured inro- 
cence, by offering a considerable reward to the 
champion who would meet Clifford in single 
combat. The time of the approaching tourna- 
ments drew on apace, at length the day arrived 
appointed for the cause of Eliza. The circus 
was crowded with spectators. The king was 
seated beneath a canopy adorned with the rich- 
es of the east, and the constant fair one sat at 
his right hand ;—every eye was centered on one 
objeect—the injured Eliza. Clifford appeared 
in the list, and the trumpets were thrice sound- 
ed; a stranger instantly accepted the challenge; 
his helmet of. massy gold covered his face; it 
was studded with diamonds, and the nodding 
plumes shook defiance to bis foe, bis armour, 
of exquisite workmanship, darted a splendid ra- 
diance throuvhout the circus, and the blood-red 
cross on his breast, displayed a knight zealous 
in the Christian cause; the dignity of bis ap- 
pearance, the symmetry of his shape. and the 
graceful manner with which he took up the 
glove, charmed every beholder. Clifford, all 
trembling, approached. and thus address: d the 
multitude: * You see before you a wretch des 
tined by the hand of fate to meet eternal ven- 
geance; fall [must, 
accuser, the weight of my own sins must soon 
bring me with sorrow to the grave.’ 

The martial trumpets were again flourished, 
and the champions engaged. For some time 
the victory was doubtful tillat length the pow- 
erful arm of the stranger laid the lofty Cliffurd 
in the dust, and the circus re-echoed with re 
peated acclamations ; his wound was mortal, 
and his friends gathered around him ; even the 
injured Eliza sympathized in the tears shed on 
the dying penitent While the crowd was at- 
tentive to the departing Clifford, a man muffled 
in 2 pilgrim’s habit pressed forward, and throw- 
ing open his garment, thus addressed the van- 
quished champion; ‘ thou man of sorrows, be 
hold in this disguise the person of Caled, once 
thy vassal, at whose cammand I undertook the 
murder of the worthy Bertrand, if thou bast 
enough of life to hear the event. attend and 
learn” ‘The eyes of Clifford were vearly set in 
sight, but agitated by a thousand emotions, 
seemed to express a desire to hear the narrative 
of Caled, who thus proceeded: ‘ Urged by your 
entreaties and the horrid purpose. | relented, 
and discovered my intent to the gallant youth, 
whom I pressed to depart. I have since heard 


| he rendered himself famons on the plains of Pa- 


lestine, by enlisting in the Holy War. You in- 
sisted on my privately burying the corpse in 
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if not by the sword of my 
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| the grove leading to the castle of Erasmus; 
this | told you was performed, and the amiable 
Eliza caused a superb shrine to be erected to 
his memory. I received my reward and fled, 
disguised in a pilgrim’s habit [ followed Ber 
trand to Jerusalem ; but my search was in vain , 
for soon [ heard Bertrand was no more. Flush 
ed with success, he joined the Crosses led hy 
the gallant Ric hard, and met the shafts of death 
before the walls of Cyprus.” Hope, horror, and 
despair alternately reigned in the bosom of Eli 
za during the narrative, at the conclusion of 
which she fell lifeless at the feet of the victor — 
The champion, lifting up his helmet, caught her 
in his arms—* Behold, (cried the stranger,) one 
whose soul is linked to thine—revive, thou pa 
ragon of excellency— is Bertrand calls thee 
back to life and me!’ At the well known 
name, Eliza awakened from her trance, and af. 
ter gazing some time with speechless admira 
tion, at length articulated :— It is, itismy long 
lost Bertrand!’ Clifford lived but a few mo- 
ments after the discovery—he received the par- 
don of the injured pair, and closed his eyes in 
peace. Bertrand turned to the astonished 4 
led. and embraced him as a friend, every eye 
sparkled with joy, and every heart participated 
in the happiness of Bertrand and Eliza. 

It is recorded in the annals of the Castle, 
that virtue shall meet her reward, and vice be 
humbled at her feet. 

After paying the funeral rites to the remains 
of the unfortunate Clifford, the nuptials were 
consummated in the utmost style of magnifi 
cence at Alwin’s palace. Eliza by degrees reco 
vered her native bloom—love glistened in he 
eye, and the roses res elled in her cheek. Ber 
trand egain displayed his trophies in the ball of 
the Castle and again assumed the hero, 

The pipe once more gladdened the vallies, 
and-Ahe hitls were rendered vocal by the re 
sponsive notes of the reed. Peace spread het 
airy wings athwart the verdant plain, and the 
vaulted roofs reverberated the sound of the 
harp in the happy Castle of Erasmus. 





THE HISTORIAN. 


James I and Mary Queen of Scots. 

A new work entitled * The History of Scot 
land from the Roman invasion til! the suppres 
sion of the Rebellton in 1745,” by the Rev. 
Alexander Stuart, is just-published in Edinburg. 
the English reviewers speak of it in high 
terms. The following is Mr. Stuart’s characters 
of James the First and the unfortunate Mary. 

* Historians and pgets delight to dwell ou 


his reign as the most splendid in the annals of 


Scotland. His early and long protracted cap 
tivity, his extraordinary accomplishments, his 
love celebrated in his own beautiful verses; 
his conjugal happiness, and the self devotion 
of bis lovely queen at his death, give to the his 
tory of this amiable but ill-fated king, an air of 
tender romance. In every personal and men- 
tal acquirement he excelled all his contempora 
ries. ‘hough rather below the middle stature, 


he possessed wonderful strength and activity of 


body.; and in all the graceful and manly exer 
cises he was nearly unrivalled. In music he 
displayed the taste and skill of a master: and 
many of our most enchanting natioual airs are 
eaid to be of his composition. He was the f 

















































































ther of Scottish poetry ; and the interest with 
which, notwithstanding their diction, we stil 
read ‘Vhe Kings Quair and Christs Kirk on 
the Green, is the most unequivocal tribute to 
But itis bis enlarged and 
liberal pohey,and his enlightened regard for the 
wellare of his people, that chiefly command our 
admiration and esteem. * Happy!” says one 
historian, “* hod he reigned ia a kingdom more 
civilized; his love ef peace, justice and ele 
gance, would have rendered his schemes sue- 


mis p etical roealus 


cessful; and, instead of perishing because he 
bad attempted too rmauch, a grateful people 
would have applauded and seconded his efforts 
to reform and improve them.” * Happy!” says 
mother, “had he lived to execute strictly the 
laws which he had wisely enacted for the ‘gene 
val good of a wretched people.” 

© Amidst the political and religious prejudi 
ces of contemporary historians, we look in vain 
for Mary's real character. By one party she 
is depicted as a monster of vice; by another, 
us a perfect model of virtue. But both her 
friends and enemies concur in ascribing to her 
those personal charms and those elegant accom- 
plishments, which combine to render ber the 
most lovely and fascinating of women. Her ex- 
quisite beauty of countenance was equalled by 
the perfect symmetry of her form, Her hair 
was black; her eyes a dark grey . her com 
plexion fine ; her arms and hands remarkably 
delicate, both in shape and color Her stature 
rose to the majestic ; she danced, she walked, 
she vode with equal grace. Her taste for music 
was just: and shé both sung and played upon 
the lute with uncommon skill. The impression 
which these accomplishments made on every 
heart was aided by the sprightliness of her 
temper, the graceful dignity of her manner, and 
her polite and insinuctng address. ‘The devot- 
ed attachment of herdomestics bore honourable 
testimony to the amiable qualities of her heart ; 
and while she occupied the throne, her justice, 
her generosity, her constancy, her fidelity in 
friendship, and her magnanimity in every vicis- 
situde of her fortune, were acknowledged and 
admired even by her most violent adversaries. 

** Charity will ascribe the defects of her cha- 
vacter, her errors and misconduct, rather to the 
unfortunate circumstances in which she was 
placed, than to any peculiar depravity of dispo- 
sition. A queen almost from her birth, she was 
nursed in the bosom of adulation: it was there- 
fore little to be wondered, if her passions, habi 
tuated to indulgence, should be ardent and im 
petuous; andif her temper, unaccustomed to 
restraint, should be hasty and impatient of con- 
tradiction. Eriucated iv the most polished, but 
profligate courtin Europe, she naturally turned 
in aversion from the austere and rugged man- 
ners of the people whom she was ealled to go 
vern. ‘The gay and lively manners of the French 
were congenial to her native vivacity of spirits; 
and accustomed from her infancy to the gallan- 
try of polite courtiers. she became fond of flatte- 
ry. and pleased with the homage which her 
beanty commanded. Though naturally frank 
and unsuspicious, she could practise at times, 
the most refined dissimulation, which she was 
trained to regard as one of the most necessarv 
arts of government ; 

“In her matrimonial connexions she was pe- 
evliarly unfortunate. When a child she was 
betrothed to a boy of an unsound constitution 
and of mean capacity. In her maturer years, 
she bestowed her hand and affections on a 
handsome but profligate youth, who requited 
her love, with negleet. insolence, and brutality 
Her attachment to Darnley has been censured 














is recollected how eagerly Efizabeti and sume 
of her own counsellers deprecated her union 
with any foreign prince, her choice of her near- 
est kinsman, the next heir after herself to the 
Koaglsh crown, must be considered as unfortu 
nate, not imprudent. A less gentle epiibet must 
be applied to her marriage with Bothwell. In- 
nucent as she may have been of all participation 
in the murder of Darnley, it is impossible to 
tind any apology for her consenting to marry 
his murderer, ‘This is the deepest stain upon 
her memory ; yet even this may be accounted 
for, though by no means justified, by the unhap 
py and dependent circumstances in which she 
was placed. 

* Though her rebellious subjects made this 
the pretext for their taking arms against her, it 
was by her religious prejudices that she was 
rendered most obnoxious to ber people; and it 
was of these that her enemies availed them 
selves to effeet her ruin. Reared in a devoted 


attachment to the RomanCatholic faith, she was | 


taught to regard with dread and abhorrence the 


reformed opinions embraced by her people, and | 


to believe that it would be the greatest glory of 
her reign to reduce her kingdom to the obe- 
dience of the Papal See. Moderate and con- 
ciliating as she seemed at first inclined to be, 
the rude opposition made to her religious te 
nets by the preachers and leaders of the Refor 
mation, strongly rivetted her prejudices, and 
there seemed to be at length the same ground 
for the alarm, which was most industriously 
kept alive, that she was determined to subvert 
the established religion of the realm. What 
ever her errors and her faults may have been, 
they were surely visited by a very dispropor- 
tionate punishment—for history does not re- 
cord, and scarcely has fancy feigned, a train of 
sufferings, to be compared in duration and se- 
verity with those of Mary, Queen of Scotts.” 











FROM THE (LONDON) LADIES’ MAGAZINE, 

If a female lives to the age of thirty years un- 
married, the world in general honors her with 
the appellation of an old maid. ‘This is by al- 
most every one thought as a reproach, without 
considering whether there may not be reasons 
which have obliged her to remain single, pro 
ceeding sometimes from prudence, sometimes 
from disappointment. 

Eliza D. is arrived at the period of life above 
stated ; she possesses great natural sense, and 
has a mind formed for friendship and society— 
she sympathizes in the distresses, and feels the 
woes that are incident to humanity. Being bred 
up in the paths of domestic economy, she is a 
perfect pattern of prudence and frugality, but 
although she is careful, still she is disinterested, 
and would scorn a state of servile dependence ; 
she is truly pious and benevolent, and her hand 
is ever open to those whom Providence has 
placed in so low a state as to depend for sup- 
port on the charity of their fellow creatures. 

She is sprung from a numerous family, and 
wisely prefers a maintenance from her own in- 
dustry, to living at home in plenty and at ease, 
with a father, who is both able and willing to 
provide for her; thus, like the prudent ant, 
she takes care against the time of need: and 
should Providence so order it. that her father 
should leave this life, she can genteelly support 
herself, without becoming a burthen to her 
friends and relations. 

Can a woman like this be doomed not to en- 
joy the pleasures of the married state? Cana 











No, | should 
think it was impossible; for her character in 
almost every respect is truly amiable, and wor 
thy of imitation. yet she bas some faults, some 
few imperfections, which rather cast a shade 
over her bright qualitications, the purest of be- 
ings are not “ithout, the most upright of man 
kind ave liable to error, 

When she praises, it is with all the sineerity 
of a friend; but when she reproves, itis with 
all the bitterness of an enemy, und beeause she 
is honest enough to tell any one of their fuulte 
to their face, she thinks she is entiiled to speak 
avainst them behind their backs. ‘This is not 
acting with the generosity that is expected from 
a person of so liberal amine as Eliza, it is ge 
nerous to be silent when the name of any one 
is brought up; for ifwe cannot say any ‘thing 
to their praise, we need nol strive to depreciate 
them in the cpinton of others Perfection iz 
not the lot of humanity ; mankind may endes 
vor to act right, but, alas! bow far short do 
their endeavors fall from the rules of reason and 
religion. 

‘The reason of her remaining single. | do not 
profess to know, but should judce, that merit 
like hers could not have been neglected, but if 
it does proceed irom neglect. blush ye men, and 
revere those virtues which you deserve net to 
possess. But that [dare say is not the case ; her 
amiable qualities would shine even in the low 
est abyss of obscurity: but it may proceed 
from prudence: her careful temper perhaps 
would shudder at the prospect of future want. 
and think she may live better end more com 
fortable by herself, than in the bands of the hy 
meneal state. 

Disappointed she may be supposed ta have 
been ; but as I know not the history of her life, 
I cannot pretend to say; | can only write from 
that which falls under my immediate observa. 
tion; she appears to me to possess many quali 
fications that would render the connubtal state 
permanently happy,and which now delight the 
small circle of friends, who have the happiness 
of her acquaintance. 


A MODEL. 
The following female character is translated fron: 
the French. 
may appear, it is not without a living original. 


However highly colored the portrait 


‘lt is her happiness to be ignorant of all that the 
worid calls pleasure ; ler glory is to live in the du 
ties of a wife and mother: and she consecrates her 
Occupied in 
government of her family, she reigns over het 


days tothe practice of social virtues 
the 
husband by complaisance ; over her children by 
Her 
house is the residence of religious sentiments, of 


mildness; over her domestics by goodness. 
filial picty, of conjugal love, of maternal tender- 
ness, of order, peace, sweet sleep, and good health 
Economical and studious, she prevents Want, and 
dissipates the evil passions ; the indigent who pre 
sent themselves are never repulsed ; the licentious 
avoid her presence. She has a character of reserve 
and dignity, that makes her respected ; of indul 
gence and sensibility, that makes her loved ; ot 
prudence and firmness, that makes her esteemed. 
She diffuses around her a mild warmth, a pure 
light, which vivify and illumine all that encircle 
her.” 

Happy the man who possesses such a wife, and 
can justly appreciate her worth ; happy the chil 
dren who are nurtured by her care and modelled by 
her counsel; happy the domestics who wait he: 
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commands, and enjoy her benevolence ; and happy 
the society which helds in its bosom a being worthy 
of a better world, 
PROM MRS. COLVIN’S WEEKLY MESSENGER. 
MISS LIVERMORE. 

Not being aware of the intention of this lady to 
preach on Sunday last, (7th inst.) | was a good deal 
surprised to find so large a congregation assembled 
at the early hour at which T attended. After wait- 
ing for some time, with no little impatience, a plain 
middle aged female made her appearance and was 
conducted to the Speaker’s chair. She began to 
give out the hymn in a tone of voice at once dis- 
tinct, melodious, and silvery. Miss L. after the 
hymn had been sung, proceeded to take her text, 
and commenced her discourse with some introduc- 
tory remarks, modest, sensible, and appropriate. 





She wore a plain gauze cap, and ber hair hung 


loosely over her neck. There was an uncommon 


| 
| 


degree of sweetness in her countenance, and her ! 


whole appearance indicated a woman of no ordi- 
nary character. The novelty of her situation, the 
peculiarity and ease of her manner, and her delight- 
ful voice, made me listen with pleasure to what she 
uttered. 


that hall whose voice so completely filled it, and 


Thad never before heard a speaker in 
who could be so distinctly heard. Its modulations 
were skilful, and its tones rich and varied. Every 
one present was, L believe, more or less delighted 


and affected by it. Her discourse was not indeed 


distinguished for its logical power, or the lucidness | 


of its arrangement; but it was sensible, unostenta- 
tious, and unpretending. It fiowed from the heart, 


and was addressed to the heart; indicating a mind 


| 
well cultivated, independent, determined in its pur- 
pose, and glowing with ardent love to its Creator 
and good willto mankind. As she advanced, she 
became more animated and fluent. Her diction 
was good, her style unornamented, but neat, her 
associations agreeable, and her action easy. There 
was a greater want of fancy than I should have 
expected in a woman of her enthusiasm and talent. 
Though the world may find fault with Miss Liver- 
more for pursuing an occupation so much better 
fitted for the cther sex, and though it may appear 
singular to see a female travelling through the 
ountry as a preacher of the gospel, yet, when we 
onsider the undoubted purity of her motives, the 
cultivation of her mind and her exemplary piety, 
we cannot but feel that she is in the path of duty, 
and that she has been called to exercise her talents 
in this way for the good of her fellow creatures. 
How,gguch superior is such a woman to the most 
i of the histrionic heroines, who minis- 
ter to the pleasure, without contributing tothe reli- 
gious benefit of mankind. We may admire a Sid_ 
dons, but we must love the woman, who, with 
almost equal powers of elocution, employs them 
to a different and vastly more useful purpose. 

} understand that the beautiful hymn with which 
Miss L. closed the service of the last Sabbath morn. 
ing, was, together with the air, her own composi- 
tien. It was certainly sung with a sweetness, melo- 
dy, and power, that it would be difficu!t to surpass, 

I should rejoice to know that this lady perseveres 
in the career she lids commenced : because I fee! 
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the conviction that she is qualified and intended to 


do great good to society. ARISTOGITON. 














THE GARLAND. _ 


ATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 13, 1827. 








TO PATRONS. 
ap We have it in contemplation to suspend, for 
a few weeks, the publication of the Gananp. 
This willbe done with a view to settle up all our 
concerns tothe close of the present volume, in order 
to be enabled to make further improvements in its 
appearance and contents. Perhaps we may remove 
to some populous city, where greater facilities can 
be found for rendering the work interesting to its 
patrons. If so, it will be extended to e‘ght pages, 
and be published at the very low rate of two dollars 
per annum. The volume will then contain 416 
quarto pages, wich, with the binding, will cost 
The difh- 


culty which we experience in collecting the present 


those who pay in advance only $2 50. 


inconvenient price from distant subscribers, is one 
of the motives to this change ; but the paramount 
one is to place ourselves in a situation where we 
can receive the best literary aid which the country 


can afford. 


QO Those whoare in arrears will please pay their | 


dues to agents in their neighborhood, or transmit 


the amount by mail. To our punctual patrons we 


tender assurances of our lasting gratitude. 

*,* Regular files from the commencement will 
be furnished about the first of March next. The 
present volume will end on the 3d of February. 


P It may be well to state, that we print an 
equal number of copies of the Garland each week, 
with the view of having even setts or volumes for 
binding at the end of the year. In perhaps a hun- 
dred instances we have supplied numbers which 
were lost or mutilated, in order that our readers 
might have perfect files. This has subjected us 
tothe necessity of reprinting many numbers, at 
considerable expense ; but this expense we have 
cheerfully encountered for the sole benefit of our 
patrons, In some cases, however, a few of our 
subseribers have expected a little too much of us, 
by requesting as many as fwen/y to be replaced.— 
A moment’s reflection will convince them, that a 
compliance with their request would render twenty 
ef our files imperfect, and thereby occasion an ex- 
pense far beyond our profits. We have been par- 
ticularly careful in mailing them, deeply anxious 
that every number should arrive safely and in good 
order, but to be accountable for the irregularities, 
failures, and mutilations, occasioned by their trans- 
mission, would be assuming a task beyond our 
means. Wherever afew numbers can be replaced 
without too great a sacrifice, it will be done cheer- 
fully. [t is hoped that this notice will be suffi- 
cient in all cases where we have not complied 


| with requests alluded to 


LP The gentleman who threatened to withdraw, 
if we did not comply with his request to replace 
half a dozen numbers (a/ter furnishing him with 
two,) has our leave to do so, after he shall have per- 
formed Ais duty as well as we have ours. Such 
un Christian Arts will avail but little. We are 
not to be frightened by a puerile shaking of the 
Ferula. 

Ss 


Pleasure is a rose, near which there ever grows 
the thorn of evil. It is wisdom’s work so carefully 
to cull the rose, as to avoid the thorn, and let its 


; Tich perfume exhale to heaven, in grateful adoration 
| of Him who gave the rose to blow.—[E. Smith. 
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EVENING PARTIES. 
The editor of the Baltimore Patriot accompanies 

the republication of one of Mr. Carter’s letters from 

Marseilles, with the following observations : 


‘‘ There is one view of the manners and customs 
of Marseilles, presented by Mr. Carter, which we 


think might be advantageously imitated in the 


United States, and which contrasts strongly with 
our fashionable customs in these particulars :—- 
There, evening parties are mental bunguels ; here, 
they are the gourmand’s festival. ‘There, music, 
dancing, and conversation, form the objects of the 
social circle; here, eating and drinking, loaded 
tables and wine vaults, are the grand attractions to 
an evening party. The consequence is, in Mat 
seilles, a gentleman may entertain a party in the 
| highest style of fashionable life without being a 
franc the poorer next morning ; while in this coun 
try it requires a heavy sum to get up a genteel 
party. 





The wine merchant, the confectioner, the 
| victualler, will present you a bill next day that wil! 
be very likely to make you wish yourself at Mar- 


seilles. This is notall: Our parties foster habits of 


excess. This alone should induce the leaders oi 


manners and customs to abandon the (at best) gross 
practice of feasting at parties, and to adopt the 


| more refined mode of entertaining company prac 
tised in the South of France.” 





The Young Ladies, pupils of the Bethlehem 
School, Pennsylvania, have presented to Mrs. 
| Adams, the lady of the President of the United 
States, a very beautiful specimen of ornamental 
ribbon work, the work of their hands. Mrs 
Adams, in reply to the letter accompanying the 
present, says—** The great interest of my sex, 
to attain excellence and perfection in the culti 
vation of their minds, and the acquirement of 


useful and elegant accomplishments, may per 

haps entitle me to express my admiration of 
the work, with which you have honoured me, 
in which the purest taste and the neatest exc 

cution is conspicuous; and return my grateful 
thanks for the honour thus conferred on me, by 
the distinction thus bestowed; a sense of which 
is deeply impressed on my heart.” 





Flower Pots for Rooms —Fill a pot with 
coarse moss of any kind, in the same manner 
as it would be filled with earth, and place a cut- 
ting or seed in this moss. It sueceeds admira- 
bly, with plants destined to ornament a drawing 
room. In such a situation, plants grown in 
moss, thrive better than if they were in garden 
mould, and possess the very great advantage of 
not causing dirt by the earth washing out of 
them when watered. For transportation, plants 
rooted in moss are better adapted, on account 
of their lightness. The explanation of the 
pactice seems to be this: that moss rammed 
into a pot, and subjected to continual water 
ings, is soon brought into a state of decompo 
sition, when it becomes a pure vegetable 
mould ; and it is well known that pure vegeta 
ble mould is the most proper of all materials for 
the growth of almost al] kinds of plants. The 
moss weuld also not contain more noisture 
than the quantity best adapted to the absorbent 
powers of the root—a condition which can 
searcely be obtained with any certainty by the 
use of earth—{ London paper. 
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SODOM AND GOMORRALL 
Dr. Daubeny, in his lately published work on 
volcanoes, endeavors to show, from the de- 
scription of Moses, and from the present aspect 
of the country, that Sodom and Gomorrah were 
destroyed by a voleanic eruption, which the 
Deity used in executing his will against those 
guilty cities. He supposes that Lot's wife was 
overtaken by a stream of lava, which deprived 
her of life, encrusted her where she stood, and 
rendered her an admonitory example to future 
generations, 


HQUALITY IN DESPOTIC COUNTRIES. 

i have seen a Sicilian Nobleman, a Court fa- 
vorite, and a svperintendant of a royal palace, 
seated on an old chair at bis own door, between 
his cook and butler, to enjoy a social chat in the 
cool of the evening I have also seen a head 
servant in a family of the first rank help to en- 
tertain bis master’s guests by his skill at billiards 
in the morning, and by his power of conversa- 
tion at the dinner table, where he stood to carve 
the meat.—{ Hughes’ T'ravels. 


Classic Studies —Cowper the poet, in allusion 
to his classical studies, says: 

* But all this time was spent in painting a 
piece of wood that had no life in it. And at last 
I began to think indeed—I found myself in pos- 
session of many baubles, but not one grain of so- 
lidity in all my treasures. At that time I valued 
a man according to his proficiency and taste in 
elassical literature, and had the meanest opi 
nion of all other accomplishments, unaccompa 
nied with that. But I lived to see the vanity of 
what I had made my pride ; and in a few years 
found there were other attainments which would 
carry a man more handsomely through life than 
a mere knowledge of what Homer and Virgil 
had left behind them.” 


THE GOUT CURED, 
Or, A Doctor against his will. 


The grand duke Boris Gudenow, who reigned 
during the years 1597 and 1605, was, according to 
the relation of Olearius, very much afflicted with 
the gout. At a certain period, when he suffered 
very severe pains, he caused it publicly to be pro- 
claimed at Moscow, that he would reward with ex- 
traordinary favor and great riches, the man, who- 
ever he might be, that would relieve him from those 
pains. 

** It seems that no one voluntarily appeared to 
earn the favor of the Grand Duke ; and, indeed, no 
wonder, for a doctor had his whole existence at 
stake in those times, in Russia, if his cure failed up- 
on some high or noble patient ; and Gudenow was 
in the habit of making the surgeon, as if he consi- 
dered the latter as absolute master of nature, re- 
sponsible for the result of his art. 

“The wife of a certain bojaar, or councillor of 
the cabinet, who received very harsh treatment 
from her husbsnd, took advantage of the public 
sdict of the grand duke, to revenge herself, in a 
cunning manner, on her cruel husband. She there- 
fore had the duke informed that her husband pos- 
sessed an infallible remedy for the gout, but that he 
was not sufficiently humane to impart it 

‘© The bojaar was immediately sent for to court, 
and strictly examined ; the latter declared by all 

hat was holy, that he was unacquainted with any 
uch remedy, and had not the slightest knowledge 

f medicine. But oaths would not avail him ; Gu- 
senow had him severely whipped and confined.— 
When, shortly after, he was again examined, he re- 
seated the same declarations, adding that this trick 
was probably played upon him by his wife; the 
tnke had him whipned a second time, but more se 














LAND. 


THE LADIES’ GAR 


verely, and threatened him with death, if he did not 
speedily relieve him from pain. Seized with ter- 
ror, the bojaar was now entirely at a loss what to 
be at. He promised to do his best, but requested 
a few days in order to have the necessary drugs ga- 
thered. Having with great difficulty had his re- 
quest granted, he sent to Ozirbak, two days’ jour- 
ney from Moscow, in order to get thence all sorts 
of drugs which were to be had there. He sent for 
a cart load of them, mixed them all together, and 
prepared therewith a bath for the duke, in the hope 
of his blind cure proving successful) Gudenow, af- 
ter having used the bath, really found some relief, 
and the bojaar had his life spared him. Neverthe- 


| less, because he had known such an art, denied his 


knowledge of it, and refused his assistance to the 
grand duke, the latter had bim again thoroughly 
whipped, and after being entirely recovered, he 
gave him a new dress, two bundred rubles, and 
eighteen slaves, by way of a present. In addition 
to this he scriously admonished the doctor never to 
be revenged on his wife. It is said that the bojaar, 
after this occurrence, lived many years in peace 
and happiness with his spouse.” 











POETRY. 


TO A FEMALE FRIEND—psy tne Boston Barn. 
Iu the life of the indefatigable traveller, Mungo 





Park, it is asserted that he once became so exhaust- 
edon the burning Desert, that he sank on the sand, 
and abandoned himself to despair ; however, glanc- 
ing his eye around to take a last survey of the hea- 
vens and the trackless plain, he saw near bima 
small tuft of grass, fresh, and of diverse and beauti- 


fulhues! This pleasing sight restored his forti- 


tude, and he proceeded on his toilsome journey 
over the vast and scorching Desert. 
As joyed the fainting heart of Park, 
’Neath Afric’s scorching sky, 
When hope had fled life’s fragile bark, 
And down he sank to die ; 
As joyed his heart, when to his view 
The bright green tuft appeared, 
And bade the life-blood flow anew, 
Through channels shrunk and seared : 


So thou, dear girl, to me arose, 
Amid this scene of wo: 

Forth from my heart the warm tide flows, 
And melts surrounding snow ; 

Like Park, my fortitude had fled, 
Like him I hope resigned ; 

On the World’s waste I laid my head, 
Nor cast a look behind. 

But thou, sweet flowret, fresh and bright, 
Bent o’er my desert breast, 

All pure and lovely as the light 
Of bliss among the blest ! 

The fragrance of thy virtues gave 
New ardour to my soul ; 

I fled the confines of the grave, 
And spurned despair’s controul. 

Oh, woman ! wretched is the heart, 
Yo which, iu surrow’s night, 

Thy sunshine can no warmth impart, 
Afford no ray of light : 

Thank heaven ! he lives not, could not live, 
So plung’d in wo as thus, 

To whom new life thou could’st not give, 
And add to earthly bliss. 





GRATITUDE. 


ké’en yon low shrub, whose senseless form 
Nor life inspires, nor passions warm, 

A grateful recompense bestows 

On the kind brook by which it grows ; 
For since from thence the plant receives 
The verdant beauty of its leaves, 

The grateful plant from sunbeams throws 
Shade te the stream from whence it rase 
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THE BREEZE FROM LAND.—psy mus. nEMANs. 
Joy is upon the lonely seas, 
When Indian forests pour, 
Forth to the billows and the breeze 
Their fragrance from the shore ; 
Joy, when the soft air’s glowing sigh 
Bears on the breath of Araby. 


Oh! welcome are the winds that tell 
A wanderer of the deep 
Where fur away the jasmines dwell, 
And where the myrrh-trees weep ! 
Bless’d on the sounding surge and foam, 
Are tidings of the citron home ! 


‘The sailor at the helm they meet, 
And hope his bosom stirs, 
Uprising ’mid the waves to greet 
The fair earth’s messengers, 
That woo him from the mournful main, 
Back to her glorious bowers again. 


They woo him, whispering lovely tales 
Of many a floweret glade, 
And fount’s bright gleam in island vales 
OF golden fruited shade ; 
Across his lone ship’s wake they bring 
A vision and a glow of spring! 


Andoh! ye masters of the lay ! 
Come not e’en thus your songs, 
That meet us on lfe’s weary way 
Amidst her toiling throngs ? 
Yes! o’erthe spirit thus they bear 
A current of celestial air! 


Their power is from the brighter clime 
That in our birth bath pari, 
Their tones are of the world, which time 
Sears not within the heart; 
They tell us of the living light 
In its green palace ever bright 


They call us with a voice divine 
Back to our early love, 
Our vows of youth at many a shrine 
Whence far and soon we rove ; 
Welcome, high thought and holy strain 
That make us trath’s and heaven’s again ! 





The following beautiful lines were written by 
Mrs. Hare, of New-Hampshive. She has been aptls 
styled, by the Albion, the Mrs. Hemans of America 

THE LIGHT OF HOME. 
My boy, thou wilt dream the world is fair, 

And thy spirit will sigh to roam, 

And thou must zo—but never when there, 

Forget the ight of home. 
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Though pleasure may smile witha ray more brig 
It dazzles to lead astray ; 

Like the meteor’s flash ’twill deepen the night, 
When thou treadest thy lonely way. 

But the hearth of home has a constant flame, 
And pure as vestal fire ; 

’Twill burn, ’twill burn forever the same, 
For nature feeds the pyre. 

“he sea of ambition is tempest-tost, 
And thy hopes may vanish like foam ; 
But when sails are shiver’d and rudder lost, 
Then look te the hght of home. . 
And there like a star through the midnigiifidous 
Thou shalt see the beacon bright, 

For never, till shining on thy shroud, 
Can be quenched its holy light. 

The sun of fame, aye, ’twill gild the name, 
But the heart ne’er felt its ray ; 

And fashion’s smiles that rich ones claim, 
Are but beams of a wintery day. 

And how cold and how dim those beams would be, 
Should life’s wretched wanderer come ! 

But my boy, when the world is dark to thee, 
Then turn to the light af home. Cornet, 





a Persons who write to the Editor, on business, 
without paving postage, may readily understand 


' sthy their letters are not attended ta. 











